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FIFTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY 


M.  W.  Stirling,  Chief 


Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  field 
researches,  office  work,  and  other  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Ethnology  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1933,  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  30,  1932. 
The  act  referred  to  contains  the  following  item: 

American  ethnology:  For  continuing  ethnological  researches  among  the 
American  Indians  and  the  natives  of  Hawaii,  the  excavation  and  preservation 
of  archgeologic  remains  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
including  necessary  employees,  the  preparation  of  manuscripts,  drawings,  and 
illustrations,  the  purchase  of  books  and  periodicals,  and  traveling  expenses, 
$66,640. 

SYSTEMATIC  RESEARCHES 

M.  W.  Stirling,  chief,  devoted  most  of  his  time  during  the  year  to 
office  routine  and  to  the  preparation  of  pianuscript  accumulated 
from  past  researches.  Several  sections  of  his  report  on  the  ethnology 
of  the  Jivaro  Indians  of  eastern  Ecuador  were  completed,  and  con¬ 
siderable  progress  was  made  in  the  preparation  of  a  manuscript 
describing  and  illustrating  the  important  finds  made  by  F.  H.  Cush¬ 
ing,  former  ethnologist  of  the  Bureau,  during  excavations  in  a  muck 
deposit  at  Key  Marco,  Fla.  A  set  of  excellent  photographs  illus¬ 
trating  this  work  was  discovered  in  the  Bureau  archives,  where  they 
had  been  deposited,  unindexed,  by  Mr.  Cushing,  whose  death  took 
place  shortly  after  the  completion  of  his  Florida  field  work. 

Mr.  Stirling  also  gathered  a  large  quantity  of  unpublished  material 
relating  to  the  career  of  Sitting  Bull,  including  a  new  and  heretofore 
unknown  hieroglyphic  autobiography  drawn  by  Sitting  Bull  himself, 
a  more  important  specimen  than  the  famous  copy  of  a  Sitting  Bull 
autobiography  in  the  Bureau  archives  made  by  Four  Horns. 

Dr.  John  R.  Swanton,  ethnologist,  devoted  the  greater  part  of 
his  time,  beyond  that  used  in  answering  correspondents,  to  an  exten¬ 
sive  paper  on  the  ethnology  of  the  southeastern  Indians,  mentioned 
in  previous  reports.  A  great  volume  of  material  has  been  added. 
Progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  a  bulletin  to  include 
all  the  linguistic  material  rescued  from  the  now  extinct  Coahuiltecan 
and  Karankawan  dialects. 

Dr.  Swanton  took  part  in  the  “Conference  on  Southern  Pre- 
History”  held  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  December  18-20,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Division  of  Anthropology  and  Psychology  of  the 
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National  Research  Council,  through  its  committee  on  State  archeo¬ 
logical  surveys,  of  which  Dr.  Carl  E.  Guthe  is  chairman.  To  this  he 
contributed  two  papers,  one  entitled  “The  Southeastern  Indians  of 
History”  and  the  other  “The  Relation  of  the  Southeast  to  General 
Culture  Problems  of  American  Pre-History.”  He  presided  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association  over  the  sessions 
of  that  body  at  its  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  December  28-30. 

Bulletin  108,  entitled  “A  Dictionary  of  the  Atakapa  Language”, 
consisting  largely  of  material  collected  by  the  late  Albert  S.  Gatschet 
but  systematized  and  edited  by  Dr.  Swanton,  appeared  during 
the  year. 

Dr.  Truman  Michelson,  ethnologist,  was  at  work  among  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Among  the 
Cheyenne  the  prime  object  was  to  get  an  insight  into  their  mythol¬ 
ogy,  though  their  sociology  was  not  neglected.  Among  the  Arapaho, 
work  was  linguistic  and  sociological.  He  secured  the  personal  narra¬ 
tive  of  an  aged  southern  Arapaho  woman.  An  analysis  shows  clearly 
that  this  is  almost  entirely  institutional,  closely  following  the  tribal 
pattern.  With  but  few  changes  it  might  be  the  autobiography  of 
any  aged  Arapaho  woman.  On  July  22  Dr.  Michelson  left  for  Tama, 
Iowa,  to  renew  researches  among  the  Foxes  in  that  vicinity.  New 
data  on  ceremonials  were  obtained  and  some  older  data  verified.  He 
left  Tama  on  August  8,  stopping  at  Chicago  to  consult  with  some 
anthropologists  of  that  city  and  to  inspect  certain  collections. 

While  in  the  office  Dr.  Michelson  prepared  for  publication  by  the 
Bureau  a  manuscript  entitled  “When  the  War  Chiefs  Worship  the 
Wolf”,  which  is  to  be  combined  with  a  paper  entitled  “Fox  Miscel¬ 
lany”,  which  was  prepared  last  year.  Dr.  Michelson  worked  out  a 
long  series  of  phonetic  shifts  in  Arapaho,  which  will  ultimately  be 
published.  He  succeeded  in  finding  Algonquian  etymologies  for  a 
host  of  Blackfoot  words  and  stems;  which  contradicts  the  usual 
assumption  that  Blackfoot  vocabulary  must  be  largely  from  outside 
sources.  A  grant  was  made  to  Dr.  Michelson  by  the  National 
Research  Council  whereby  he  could  employ  a  technical  assistant  to 
bring  the  late  Dr.  Jones’  Fox  and  Ojibwa  material  into  shape  for 
publication,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Welple}7,  a  former  student  of 
Dr.  Michelson’s,  was  selected  for  this  purpose.  At  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  all  the  Fox  ethnological  material  was  virtually  ready  for 
publication. 

J.  P.  Harrington,  ethnologist,  spent  the  year  in  an  endeavor  to 
rescue  before  it  is  too  late  what  can  still  be  learned  of  the  culture  of 
the  Indians  of  southern  California  and  adjacent  regions  to  the  north 
and  east.  Attention  in  this  field  naturally  centered  about  the  classic 
work  of  Boscana  published  by  Alfred  Robinson  in  1846,  as  Boscana’s 
work  has  never  been  thoroughly  checked  with  modern  Indians. 
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Father  St.  John  O’Sullivan  of  San  Juan  Mission  gave  invaluable 
collaboration  in  a  renewed  study  of  the  San  Juan  Indians. 

The  Fred  H.  Bixby  ranch  near  Long  Beach  was  identified  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  Indian  prophet  Cliinigchinich.  All  obscure  passages 
in  Boscana  were  completely  cleared  up  as  a  result  of  this  work  and 
much  new  ethnological  data  was  secured. 

Scarcely  a  source  of  information  that  could  be  thought  of  was 
left  untried.  Information  was  gathered  by  correspondence  from 
universities  and  professors  in  this  country,  Spain,  Italy  and  Mexico. 
The  manuscript,  comprising  some  800  pages,  was  completed  for 
publication,  and  should  be  a  standard  source  book  for  the  ethnology 
of  southern  California  Indians.  Thorough  linguistic,  ethnobotani- 
cal,  and  historical  studies  were  made  to  support  the  Boscana. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  found  Dr.  F.  H.  H.  Roberts,  Jr.,  arche¬ 
ologist,  in  camp  3%  miles  south  of  Allantown,  Ariz.,  engaged  in  a 
series  of  archeological  excavations  which  had  been  started  in  June. 
The  work  as  a  whole  was  a  continuation  of  a  program  of  researches 
begun  during  the  summer  of  1931.  In  July  1932  a  semisubterranean 
structure  of  the  Pueblo  I  pit-dwelling  type  was  cleared  of  accumu¬ 
lated  debris.  Eight  granaries  and  two  surface  shelters  accompanying 
the  pit  remains  were  also  uncovered.  This  group  contributed  valu¬ 
able  data  on  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  of  that  horizon. 
Specimens  of  the  arts  and  industries  obtained  from  the  structures 
aided  materially  in  determining  the  culture  pattern. 

Investigations  were  shifted  to  a  Pueblo  II  site  late  in  July,  and  a 
6-room  unit  house  with  its  adjacent  ceremonial  chamber  or  kiva  was 
excavated.  Digging  was  also  carried  on  in  the  nearby  refuse  mound. 
Twenty  burials  were  found  and  interesting  information  obtained  con¬ 
cerning  mortuary  customs.  A  representative  collection  of  artifacts 
was  also  made  at  this  location.  The  investigations  demonstrated  that 
the  typical  unit  house  was  present  in  a  region  where  it  hitherto  had 
not  been  supposed  to  exist. 

Dr.  Roberts  returned  to  Washington  in  September  and  spent  the 
winter  preparing  plans,  diagrams,  and  a  report  on  the  summer’s 
activities. 

Dr.  Roberts  left  Washington  at  the  end  of  May  1933  for  Arizona. 
En  route  he  stopped  at  Norton,  Kans.,  to  inspect  purported  Indian 
mounds.  The  formations  proved  to  be  entirely  natural. 

In  Arizona  investigations  were  resumed  at  the  site  south  of  Allan¬ 
town.  The  work  consisted  largely  of  checking  notes  made  in  previous 
seasons  and  making  preparations  to  abandon  the  site,  the  latter  move 
being  necessitated  by  the  lack  of  funds  required  to  carry  the  researches 
to  a  proper  conclusion. 

From  July  1  to  16,  1932,  Dr.  W.  D.  Strong,  anthropologist, 
continued  his  stratigraphic  researches  at  Signal  Butte  in  western 
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Nebraska.  From  July  16  to  September  2  archeological  research  was 
carried  on  in  historic  and  prehistoric  Arikara  and  Mandan  sites  in 
South  Dakota.  Some  ethnological  work  was  also  accomplished 
among  the  former  people.  From  September  16,  1932,  to  January  28, 
1933,  he  was  in  Washington,  where  the  collections  were  unpacked, 
classified,  and  the  writing  of  reports  commenced. 

On  January  28,  1933,  Dr.  Strong  left  Washington  for  6  months’ 
anthropological  research  in  northeastern  Honduras.  This  included  a 
6  weeks’  expedition  up  the  Patuca  River,  where  archeological  sites 
were  mapped,  some  excavating  was  carried  on,  and  the  Sumu  and 
Miskito  Indians  were  briefly  studied.  An  accident  occurring  on  this 
trip  caused  a  delay  of  several  weeks  at  Puerto  Castilla  for  hospital 
treatment.  From  April  24  to  May  24  an  archeological  survey  of  the 
Bay  Islands  was  accomplished.  This  yielded  unusually  valuable 
results.  On  June  4  the  party  made  a  muleback  trip  across  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  interior  town  of  Juticalpa.  From  here  they  flew  to 
Tegucigalpa  to  interview  officials.  On  July  1  the  party  was  return¬ 
ing  by  mule  to  the  coast.  Many  new  archeological  sites,  some  of 
very  large  size,  were  discovered  on  this  trip.  Valuable  contacts  were 
also  made  with  the  Paya  Indians  in  the  interior. 

Winslow  M.  Walker,  associate  anthropologist,  resumed  investiga¬ 
tions  in  the  mound  area  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  from  the  middle  of 
August  to  the  middle  of  November  1932.  Excavations  made  on  the 
site  of  the  former  great  mound  at  Jonesville,  La.,  revealed  evidences 
of  more  than  one  period  of  occupancy,  the  earliest  containing  pottery 
of  a  type  similar  to  that  found  in  the  Hopewell  mounds  of  Ohio. 
Other  interesting  features  discovered  include  portions  of  a  log  palisade, 
a  kind  of  stairway  of  logs,  a  lone  human  skull,  minus  the  lower  jaw, 
lying  in  the  mud  beneath  the  lowest  step,  and  great  sheets  of  cane  laid 
down  with  careful  regularity  throughout  the  mound.  Other  mounds 
in  this  group,  formerly  known  as  the  Trovville  group,  were  examined, 
and  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  they  probably  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  great  Indian  town  of  Anilco  visited  by  De  Soto  in  1542.  A 
report  on  this  work  has  been  prepared  entitled  “The  Troyville 
Mounds,  Catahoula  Parish,  La.”  Mr.  Walker  also  spent  some  time 
while  in  Arkansas  endeavoring  to  locate  the  sites  of  the  Quapaw 
villages  shown  on  the  Ross  map  of  1765,  but  changes  in  the  river 
course  have  obliterated  all  trace  of  them.  A  start  has  also  been  made 
on  a  card  catalog  listing  the  locations  of  early  historic  Indian  villages, 
to  serve  as  a  guide  for  further  profitable  archeological  work  in  the 
Southeast. 

J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  ethnologist,  devoted  considerable  time  to  a  study 
of  the  probable  date  of  the  formation  and  organization  of  the  League 
of  the  Five  Iroquois  Tribes.  This  required  especial  research  in  the 
early  writings  of  the  first  explorers  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
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River.  This  study  confirmed  Mr.  Hewitt’s  earlier  estimate  that  the 
approximate  period  was  1559-70. 

A  study  of  the  Jesuit  Relations  shows  that  the  organic  units  of  the 
federal  structure  of  the  historical  League  of  the  Five  Iroquois  Tribes 
differed  from  those  of  the  Huron  in  nonessentials  only.  Mr.  Hewitt 
also  established  the  fact  that  the  Iroquois  had  not  been  expelled  from 
the  north  by  Algonquins  in  prehistoric  times. 

A  new  translation  with  interpretative  notes  of  the  Fifth  Ritual  of 
the  Federal  Ceremony  of  Condolence  and  Installation,  “The  Requick¬ 
ening  Address”,  consisting  of  8,385  native  terms,  was  made. 

Mr.  Hewitt  represented  the  Smithsonian  Institution  on  the  United 
States  Geographic  Board,  as  a  member  of  its  executive  committee. 

As  custodian  of  manuscripts,  Mr.  Hewitt  has  been  assisted  by  Miss 
Mae  Tucker,  who  has  also  continued  the  task  of  cataloging  the 
thousands  of  negatives  and  photographs  accumulated  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Bureau. 

SPECIAL  RESEARCHES 

The  study  of  Indian  music  was  continued  during  the  past  year  by 
Miss  Frances  Densmore,  a  collaborator  of  the  Bureau.  Seven  manu¬ 
scripts  were  submitted,  with  the  following  titles:  “Winnebago,  Iro¬ 
quois,  Pueblo,  and  British  Columbian  Songs”;  “Seminole  Songs  Con¬ 
nected  with  Legends  and  Dances”;  “Dance  Songs  of  the  Seminole 
Indians”;  “Choctaw  Songs  of  Dances  and  Games”;  “Songs  of  the 
Alibamu  Indians”;  “Alibamu  Songs  of  the  Buffalo  and  Other 
Dances”;  and  “Chitimacha,  Choctaw,  and  Seminole  Music,  with  a 
Comparative  Survey  of  Indian  Music  in  the  Gulf  States.  Seven 
manuscripts  previously  submitted  on  the  music  of  British  Columbian 
Indians  have  been  combined  and  retyped. 

An  extended  field  trip  in  the  Gulf  States  was  begun  in  December 
1932  and  concluded  in  February  1933.  The  first  tribe  visited  was  the 
Alibamu  in  Polk  County,  Tex.,  more  than  60  songs  being  recorded. 
The  Chitimacha  at  Charenton,  La.,  were  next  studied.  About  80 
songs  were  recorded  from  the  Choctaw  near  Philadelphia,  Miss.  The 
Seminole  in  Florida  were  revisited  and  about  70  songs  were  recorded. 

EDITORIAL  WORK  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

The  editing  of  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  was  continued  through 
the  year  by  Stanley  Searles,  editor.  The  status  of  the  publications 
is  presented  in  the  following  summary. 

PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED 

Forty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1931-32.  vi  +  8  pp. 

Bulletin  99.  The  Swimmer  manuscript:  Cherokee  sacred  formulas  and  medic¬ 
inal  prescriptions  (Mooney  and  Olbrechts).  xvii+319  pp.,  13  pis. 
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Bulletin  106.  Ethnographical  survey  of  the  Miskito  and  Sumu  Indians  of 
Honduras  and  Nicaragua  (Conzemius).  vii+191  pp.,  10  pis.,  1  fig. 

Bulletin  108.  A  dictionary  of  the  Atakapa  language,  accompanied  by  text 
material  (Gatschet  and  Swanton).  v+181  pp.,  1  pi. 

Bulletin  109.  A  dictionary  of  the  Osage  language  (La  Flesche).  v  +  406  pp. 
Bulletin  110.  Yuman  and  Yaqui  music  (Densmore).  xviii  +  216  pp.,  31  pis., 
7  figs. 

Bulletin  111.  The  village  of  the  great  kivas  on  the  Zuni  Reservation,  New 
Mexico  (Roberts),  ix+197  pp.,  64  pis.,  34  figs. 

List  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  with  index  to  authors 
and  titles,  iv+55  pp. 

PUBLICATION  IN  PRESS 

Forty-eighth  Annual  Report.  General  index,  annual  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  vols.  1-48  (Bonnerjea).  v+1220  pp. 

The  number  of  publications  distributed  was  29,889. 

LIBRARY 

The  reference  library  has  continued  under  the  care  of  Miss  Ella 
Leary,  librarian.  The  library  consists  of  30,391  volumes,  about 
16,993  pamphlets,  and  several  thousand  unbound  periodicals.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  320  books  were  accessioned.  There  were  also  received 
126  pamphlets  and  3,440  serials,  chiefly  the  publications  of  learned 
societies.  Books  loaned  during  the  year  numbered  960  volumes. 
In  the  work  of  cataloging  4,840  cards  were  added  to  the  catalog.  A 
considerable  amount  of  reference  work  was  done  in  the  usual  course 
of  the  library’s  service  to  investigators  and  students,  both  those  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  others. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

Following  is  a  summary  of  work  accomplished  by  E.  G.  Cassedv, 


illustrator  for  the  Bureau. 

Maps  (colored) _  9 

Tracings _  12 

Mechanical  drawing _  1 

Preliminary  drawings _  50 

Line  drawings _  54 

Sketches  (color) _  g 

Photographs  retouched _  33 

Accession  COLLECTIONS 

number 


114181.  Archeological  material  from  various  sites  between  the  Rio  Salado  and 
the  Rio  Dulce,  known  as  Mesapotonua  Santiaguena,  Argentine,  and 
presented  to  the  Bureau  by  E.  R.  Wagner,  Museo  Arcaico  Provin¬ 
cial,  Santiago  del  Estero,  Argentine. 

120252.  Collection  of  human  skeletal  material  found  by  Dr.  F.  H.  H.  Roberts, 
Jr.,  while  conducting  archeological  researches  for  the  Bureau  at  a 
site  on  the  Zuni  Indian  Reservation,  N.Mex.,  in  the  summer  of  1930. 

121548.  Two  boxes  of  mammalian  and  bird  remains  from  a  stratified  archeo¬ 
logical  site  at  Signal  Butte,  Nebr.,  collected  during  the  summer  of 
1932  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Strong. 
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Accession 

number 

121824.  Seventeen  daguerreotypes,  thirteen  ambrotypes,  and  one  tintype  of 
Indian  subjects  which  had  accumulated  in  DeLancey  Gill’s  office. 
122561.  One  lot  of  turkey  bones  ( Meleagris  gallapavo),  nymph  of  bug  of  family 
Reduviidae,  and  two  fragments  of  swamp  cane  collected  by  W.  M. 
Walker  from  the  Jonesville  mound,  La. 

122696.  Decorated  potsherd  from  Weeden  Island  mound,  Tampa  Bay.,  Fla., 
presented  to  the  Bureau  by  D.  I.  Bushnell,  Jr. 

122697.  Coiled  pottery  jar  and  several  decorated  potsherds  from  Kearns  Can¬ 
non,  Ariz.,  transferred  to  the  Bureau  by  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 
122701.  Pottery  bowl  and  pottery  tobacco  pipe  made  by  the  Tule  Indians  of 
the  village  of  Mulatupa  on  San  Bias  coast  of  Panama,  sent  to  the 
Bureau  by  A.  G.  Cleveland. 

122704.  Collection  of  ethnological  specimens  from  the  Jivaro  Indians  of  the 
Upano,  Santiago,  Chinganasa  and  Alto  Maranon  Rivers  of  eastern 
Ecuador;  archeological  and  ethnological  objects  from  the  Chama 
Indians  of  the  Ucayali  River  in  Peru;  two  copper  and  two  stone 
axes  from  Mendez,  Ecuador,  and  one  stone  ax  from  the  Upper  Yaupe 
River,  Ecuador;  and  a  collection  of  land  snail  shells  from  the  Upper 
Paute  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Mendez,  Ecuador,  collected  by  M. 
W.  Stirling  in  1932. 

122705.  Slab  of  shell-tempered  pottery  used  as  part  of  a  grave  lining  from  an 
Indian  grave  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  sent  to  the  Bureau  by  P.  E. 
Cox. 

122979.  Quirt  and  beaded  bag  collected  by  George  R.  Cassedy  at  Pawnee 
Junction,  Nebr.,  in  1869  from  Buckskin  Charlie  (a  Sioux)  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Bureau  by  E.  G.  Cassedy. 

124507.  Six  projectile  points  from  Yuma  County,  Colo.,  sent  to  the  Bureau  by 
Everett  Harte  of  Wray,  Colo. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

During  the  course  of  the  year  information  was  furnished  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bureau  staff  in  reply  to  numerous  inquiries  concerning 
the  North  American  Indians,  both  past  and  present,  and  the  Mexican 
peoples  of  the  prehistoric  and  early  historic  periods.  Various  speci¬ 
mens  sent  to  the  Bureau  were  identified  and  data  on  them  furnished 
for  their  owners. 

Personnel—  E.  G.  Cassedy  was  appointed  illustrator  on  November 
25,  1932. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  W.  Stirling,  Chief. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Abbot, 

Secretary,  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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